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AIR POWER IN ECONOMIC WARFARE: 
A COMPARISON WITH NAVAL BLOCKADE 


By AQUILA 

T is theoretically possible for air forces to strike at any target within their range. 
[ecety the exponents of surface strategies conceived this power as a weighty 

adjunct to their battles. However, from the first days when men launched 
themselves into the air, novelists and speculative thinkers had foreseen the possibility 
of using the skies as a highway along which to carry death and destruction to the very 
heart of nations, outflanking surface forces and leaving them, if needs be, undefeated 
in the field or on the seas. 


This trend of thought was stimulated during the 1914-18 War by the well-nigh 
catastrophic deadlock on land andsea. ‘“‘ If,’’ asked the exponents of the new strategy, 
‘our approaches to the heart of the enemy are barred on land and sea, then why not 
conduct a direct offensive against the sources of the enemy fighting potential along 
the open highways of the air?’ Between 1920 and 1930, General Giulio Douhet 
developed his theories of war in which he saw air striking power as the main weapon 
of national offence and defence. The 1939-45 War demonstrated that the effort 
required to bring a nation to its knees by this means was far greater than Douhet 


- had estimated. As a result of this recent experience there are many who think that 


although by the end of the War we had built up air striking forces which were within 
measurable distance of being powerful enough to bring about the result which Douhet . 
had foreseen, the cost was too great: They suggest that the more effective way of 
prosecuting war would have been to use the air striking effort exclusively in support 
of surface strategies. 


Meanwhile, the extension of economic warfare from naval blockade to air attack, 
and the consequent great increase in our capacity to wage aggressive economic war- 
fare, had produced enthusiastic exponents. It may be said that their very enthusiasm 
has been a factor in producing a school of reactionaries. But if we are to see the prob- 
Jem of using air striking power to its best effect for the national purpose in true focus, 
it is important to understand the history of economic warfare and its relation to the 
defensive and offensive use of the weapons of war involved. To this end we can 
find many lessons in the study of sea power as it used to be understood in the days 
of Mahan, which are applicable to our conceptions of air power to-day. 


THE ANALOGY OF NAVAL BLOCKADE 


The first function of the Navy has always been to secure our sea communications on 
which we are vitally dependent. The method of performing this function, as ex- 
pounded by Mahan, was to maintain naval ascendency over hostile ‘Powers or 
combinations of Powers. “ The true end is to preponderate over the enemy’s navy 
and so control the sea...’ and maintain “... that overbearing power on the 
sea which drives the enemy’s flag from it, or allows it to appear only as a fugitive ; 
and which by controlling the great common, closes the highways. . .’’. This involved 
ultimately the ability to defeat the enemy in an overt challenge. And so naval 
strategy was a matter of making the best possible use of the available naval forces, 
“ breaking up the enemy’s power on the sea,’’ and so wearing him down that an 
overt challenge between the concentrated navies of both belligerents would find us 
in a position to achieve a decisive victory. 
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The doctrine of “‘ seeking out and destroying ’’ the enemy naval forces was 
directed towards achieving this position of predominant sea power. The ruses 
adopted to lure the enemy into situations in which he could be destroyed were 
manifold: attacking his overseas possessions and forcing him, to disperse his force 
in their defence, attacking his commerce thereby forcing him to protect it piecemeal, 
blockading his naval ports and thereby locking up part of his naval strength and so 
forth. 


Using the terms “‘ defence’ and “ offence’’ in the same sense as Mahan,? these 
operations to gain ascendency at sea were strategically defensive, although tactically 
offensive. In fact, it was not until after a favourable situation had been created at 
sea that naval resources could be spared to go over to the offensive development of 
economic blockade. Thus our naval strength was required primarily to command 
the sea, and when this was done it was put to good use in blockading the enemy. 


It is important to recognize that the economic blockade was adopted as the 
best offensive use that could be made of the weapon which was essential to our security, 
when and only when surplus strength became available as a result of its success in 
establishing command at sea. It is not difficult to see, therefore, why little argument 
arose as to the chances of achieving decisive success against our enemies by economic 
blockade, or whether, indeed, it was economical te try to win the war by economic - 
blockade ; for it was a matter of putting to their best offensive purpose weapons af 
war which we had to afford in any case to guarantee our very security. 


INTERPRETATION OF AIR WARFARE 


With the opening up of the air as a highway for commerce and warlike purposes 
we can draw useful parallels from the conduct of war at sea. ‘ Of course, the importance 
of the air as a highway for commerce is as yet negligible compared with the sea, but | 
on the other hand its importance as a highway for the passage of destructive missiles 
to the heart of the enemy is obviously enormous. Therefore, the first function of the 
air force is to command the air in order to ensure the security of our Country. As 
at sea, the method of doing this is to destroy the hostile air forces capable of challeng- 
ing our ascendency in the air. As also at sca, this involves the ultimate ability to 
defeat the enemy in an overt challenge. 


The detailed course of the war in the air may follow slightly different lines from 
naval warfare in the past, because of the nature of the air and the technical weapons 
and vehicles used in it. One difference is that an air battle will not normally be as 
decisively won or lost in a single action or in a period of a few hours or in a narrow 
geographical area as a sea battle. Some of the reasons for this are to be found in the 
nature of the forces engaged and the versatility and the opportunities for evasion 
which the air permits. There are, for instance, many more units in an air force ; they 
take a far shorter time to construct ; the destruction of a unit is therefore less decisive, 
and the chances of recuperation in a comparatively short time are greater. The ability 
of an air force to strike at any Vv ital point within the whole territory of a country makes 
greater calls upon the passive defences, fighters ‘and anti-aircraft guns, than sea raids 
‘made upon the coastal defences provided by the army in the days of predominant sea 
power. The importance of these air defences is further emphasized by the tactical 
difficulties of blockading enemy air forces in the same way that navies could be 
blockaded. 


1 See The Influence of Sea Power upon History, page 87 (note). 
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However, just as the watchword in creating our ascendency at sea was“. . . 
to seck out and destroy . . .’’ so it is also the watchword in creating our ascendency 
intheair. But naval forces were not able to attack the industry supporting the hostile 
navy with such facility as air forces obviously can. As at sea, so in the air every kind 
of ruse may be used to dissipate the enemy’s strength—diverting it to idle tasks, 
attacking it when it is on the ground and as useless as, but in itself more vulnerable, 
than ships used to be when locked in their ports. 


As at sea, the act of ‘‘ seeking out and destroying ”’ his air strength wrests the 
initiative from the enemy and forces him to fight where he is on the defensive. It is 
essential to maintain the offensive in the air in order‘to retain the initiative, just as 
it was at sea. 


In the air, surface geography has less influence upon the movements of aircraft 
because the air ocean sweeps its unbroken expanse across the face of the whole Earth. 
However, the problem of bases is similar for air forces as for navies. The speed 
factors are so greatly increased in the air and the time of flight so comparatively 
short that the strategic manoeuvring which might have taken months at sea becomes 
but a tactical incident in air operations. Thus the method of wresting the initiative 
from the enemy in the wir is to maintain the offensive against his air strength including 
his aircraft, his air bases and his air industry. 


When a sufficient ascendency had been achieved at sea, the only way of keeping 
the enemy on the defensive and forcing him to fight at a disadvantage was to operate 
against him in such a way as to do him as much harm as possible. Thus, the process 
of imposing the economic blockade forced him to do all in his power to free himself 
from the strangling grip of our Navy and to fight on the defensive ; this might give 
still further chances of weakening his naval strength and increasing our command of 
the sea. Similarly in the air, the best method of retaining the initiative is to maintain 
the offensive, using our forces in such a way that they will hurt him most. This 
places him on the defensive and gives us further chances of weakening his air strength 
and increasing our ascendency and our degree of command in the air. 


As at sea, this offensive strategy forces the enemy to struggle to tear the strangling 
fingers from his throat, instead of using his air strength to hit out against our own 
country. And thus, during the late war the enemy was compelled to fight the im- 
mensely destructive air war over his own bases and national territory. 


As the Navy uses blockade to maintain the offensive pressure against the enemy, 
so the Air Force also uses its power to produce economic disruption. Clearly, if it is 
essential to develop this form of economic warfare in the interests of purely sea or 
air strategy to achieve and develop the command of the sea, as it used to be, and the 
command of the air, as it is to-day, then this form of warfare should also be exploited 
to achieve as great an overall reduction in the enemy’s war potential as possible. This 
will help to prepare the way for further operations when the time is ripe. Indeed, 
if this weapon can also be developed to a point where it is éapable of delivering the 
coup de grace to the enemy’s war potential as a whole, so much the better. It will 
in this case be a great economy in our national fighting potential and a corresponding 
contribution to our national strength and security. 


CONCLUSION 
Thus we must avoid repeating the error made by the Spanish in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time and later by the French, of regarding navies as auxiliaries to armies. In 
referring to the French faith in guerre de course tactics, Mahan says, ‘ Ulterior 
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objects brought to nought the hopes of the allies (continental) because, by fastening 
their eyes upon them, they thoughtlessly passed the road which led to them.” And 
again, “‘ The harassment and distress caused to a country by serious interference 


‘with its commerce will be conceded by all. It is, doubtless, a most important 


secondary operation of naval war, and is not likely to be abandoned until war itself 
shall cease ; but regarded as a primary and fundamental measure, sufficient in itself 
to crush an enemy, it is probably a delusion, and a most dangerous delusion, when 
presented in the fascinating garb of cheapness to the representatives of a people. 
Especially is it misleading when the nation against whom it is to be directed possesses, 
as Great Britain did and does, the two requisites of a strong sea power . . . a wide- 
spread healthy commerce and a powerful navy. Where the revenues and industries 
of a country can be concentrated into a few treasure ships, like the flota of Spanish 
galleons, the sincws of war may perhaps be cut by a stroke; but when its wealth 
is scattered in thousands of going and coming ships, when the roots of the system 
spread wide and far, and strike deep, it can stand many a cruel shock and lose many 
a goodly bough without the life being touched. Only by military command of the 
sea by prolonged control of the strategic centres of commerce, can such an attack 
be fatal ; and such control can be wrung from a powerful navy only by fighting and 
overcoming it.” 

Adjusting these values to our own time, we sec that we are particularly vulner- 
able to air attack. Only by command of the air can our vulnerability be protected 
on the one hand, and on the other only by prolonged control of the air and its con- 
sistent use to disrupt the economic system of our.enemies can such attack be effective 
against industrialized nations; and such control can be wring from a powerful 
enemy air force only by fighting and overcoming it. 


Thus, let us be quite clear that our air striking forces are required first and 
foremost to command the air. If in the same endeavour we can reconcile the ulterior 
objective, what was formerly an “important but secondary operation of war,” with 
that predominating aim to command the air, so. much the better. Therefore, any 
speculation as to the expense or feasibility of bringing a country to its knees by the 
economic disruption caused by air power alone, or as to the use of striking power in 
support of surface forces, in no way affects the need for preponderant air striking 


‘power as the only guarantor of our command of the air and the vital security of our 


own national territory. 


